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Peers a good case, but they had also a strong
position. For, practically, no change could be
made in the constitution of the Upper House with-
out an appeal to the people; and, under the
existing electoral law, such an appeal might
well have resulted in the return of a Conservative
majority.

Thanks partly to the Queen's intervention, a way
was found out of the deadlock. The leaders on
both sides met and arranged a scheme of redistri-
bution by which the counties gained so many seats
as actually to return more than half the members
for England and Wales, instead of something under
two-fifths as before. The result of their private
deliberations was obediently accepted by their
followers on both sides, and the two Bills, for
Franchise and Redistribution, passed into law
before the end of 1884.

As it happened, the great increase in the number
of county seats redounded entirely to the benefit of
the Liberals, and saved them from a crushing defeat
at the next General Election, which revealed the
fact that Conservatism had been making extra-
ordinary progress in the great cities, especially
London, .Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, and
Sheffield, where the Liberals had confidently
reckoned on carrying from two-thirds to three-
fourths of the seats.1 In Ireland also the loss to
Liberalism under the new franchise was great, the
vast majority of members returned being Parnel-
lites and the remainder Conservatives.

1 The Radical Programme, pp. 5-6. Instead of fifteen Tories,
as the writer expected, London sent up thirty-seven (The Political
History of England, 1837-1901, p. 371).